German versus Hun

multitudes filled the plain. But Marius, in command of the
Roman legions, let the savages rage and shriek in front of
his camp. In small detachments he set his men upon the
rampart, whence they could observe the enemy. So he accus-
tomed them to the sight of these hostile figures, with their
strangely savage and alien voices, their unfamiliar weapons,
their unexpected movements.

What had at first sight startled and dismayed the Romans
gradually became familiar to them, since it was constantly
before their eyes, Marius knew that unfamiliar apparitions
are often terrifying, but that even real dangers lose their
terrors when one is accustomed to them.

These wise tactics of Marius were unfortunately forgotten
during the two thousand years that followed.

Again and again men allowed themselves to be intimidated
by the confused war-cry of the Germans, and if by chance a
German nightingale broke into song they were ready to
believe that the primeval German forest was a fairyland.

Never since the days of Marius have men climbed upon
the rampart in order to accustom themselves to the warlike
aspect of the Germans. Instead of watching from the wall
they have preferred to wander independently through Ger-
many, or have invoked the aid of Messrs. Cook's travel
agency. Yet nearly all those who have visited Germany have
done as did the worthy Mme. de Stael, of whom Heine made
such sport. They saw only what they wished to see; "a misty
land of spirits, where men without bodies, all virtue, wan-
dered over fields of snow, discoursing upon morals and
metaphysics." They saw brown shirts at the party rallies,
but no brown souls. They saw impressive "marches past,"
but no concentration camps. They saw the palms of peace in
Hitler's hand, but not the tanks and aeroplanes and sub-
marines which were building by day and by night in the
German factories and shipyards. They allowed themselves
to be deceived by a brilliant iUusion: just as their fathers
and grandfathers and great-grandfathers had seen in Prussia
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